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POETEAIT PAINTING AS A DEAMATIC DEVICE IN 
SANSKEIT PLAYS 

Virginia Saunders 
New York City 

Judging from the many instances of portrait painting in 
Sanskrit literature, the art was apparently a very common 
accomplishment. It is interesting to examine the extensive use 
to which it has been put as a dramatic device in the plays. 
Kalidasa employs it in Sakuntala and Malavikagnimitra; Bha- 
vabhuti, in Malatimadhava and the Uttara-rama-carita, Harsa in 
Eatnavali and Nagananda, and Eajasekhara in Viddhasalibhafi- 
jika. 

In Malavikagnimitra 1 the actual episode of the painted por- 
trait takes place the day before the play opens, but the retailing 
of the occurrence by one maid to another serves to introduce the 
plot which is in most part developed from it. The previous day 
the Queen had gone to the picture-gallery to inspect a recently 
finished picture which had been painted by a court painter. It 
was a group, the Queen surrounded by her attendants, among 
them Malavika. As the Queen is looking at the picture the King 
comes into the room and seats himself beside her. When he 
sees Malavika in the picture he asks, 'What is the name of the 
girl, that I have not seen before, standing near you in the pic- 
ture ? ' The Queen pays no attention to him 'and he repeats his 
question. Still she does not answer, but her young sister finally 
volunteers' the information that it is Malavika. The King makes 
a mental note of this fact, and the Queen very shortly has cause 
to regret ever having had the picture painted. 

In Sakuntala 2 the purpose of the painting is quite different, 
and yet it serves to assist in the reuniting of the King and his 
lost beloved. In Act 6, Sanumati, a nymph, is sent by Sakun- 
tala's celestial mother to discover the real state of the King's 



1 Tr. C. H. Tawney, 2d ed. (1891), pp. 3-5. Tr. G. R. Nandargikar (1879), 
pp. 2-3. Ed. K. P. Parab (1890), pp. 5-6. Ed. Sri Vani Vilas, Sanskrit 
Series No. 5 (1908), pp. 7-10. 

3 Tr. Monier Williams, 2d ed. (1885), pp. 155-60. Tr. and ed. P. N. 
Patankar (1889), pp. 271-89. Ed. N. B. Gadabole and K. P. Parab, 3d ed. 
(1891), pp. 208-17. 
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feelings. The King, in his despair over -the loss of Sakuntala, 
has painted a portrait of her as he first saw her at the hermitage. 
The nymph makes herself invisible and watches his actions and 
listens to his lamenting as he gazes upon the portrait. There is 
no doubt in the nymph's mind after this scene, and we have 
every reason to think that upon her report to the mother of 
Sakuntala that celestial lady was quite willing that her daughter 
should again be united to her husband. 

In Act 2 of Eatnavali 3 the heroine, Sagarika, paints the por- 
trait of the King on a tablet in order to soothe her secret longings 
for his love. One of the Queen's maids, who is a friend of 
Sagarika, discovers her with the picture and in turn paints her 
portrait beside that of the King. The two girls are frightened 
away by a monkey and in their haste leave the painted tablet 
in the summerhouse. A little later it is found by the King and 
the Vidushaka and, of course, the King is at once smitten with 
overpowering love. The Queen, unfortunately for the lovers, has 
selected just this time to come to the summer-house. The Vidu- 
shaka hides the tablet under his garment and later drops it in 
front of the Queen, pretending it is an accident. The Queen 
sees the two portraits and takes in the whole situation at a glance. 
Her anger brings a train of events which finally result in the 
imprisonment of the heroine till the end of the play. Then it 
is revealed that she is of high birth and may legitimately marry 
the King. 

The portrait is almost the cause of a tragedy in Act 2 of the 
Nagananda.* The heroine, concealed behind an asoka tree near 
a sandal-creeper, sees the Prince, with whom she has fallen so 
violently in love, drawing a portrait upon a moonstone seat. 
The Prince talks to the Vidushaka of his love for the maiden he 
has drawn, and the heroine, thinking he has placed his affections 
upon some other maiden, tries to hang herself with the end of a 
creeper. The Prince hears the cries of a serving maid and 
reaches the spot in time. When he learns of the attempted 
suicide he leads the heroine to the moonstone seat and shows her 
her own portrait, which quite convinces her of his love. 

* Tr. and ed. Sri Chandra Chakravarti (1902), pp. 95-191. 
*Tr. Palmer Boyd (1872), pp. 29-37. Tr. and ed. Pundit Nobin Chundra 
Vidyaratna (1878), pp. 114-38. 
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We have two portraits in Malatimadhava. 5 Each of the 
lovers is portrayed by the other. 

The fathers of the youth and maiden have been life-long 
friends and have agreed that when their children grow up they 
shall be united in marriage. When the play opens the King has 
just demanded of his minister, Malati's father, that the girl be 
given in marriage to his favorite. In order not to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his sovereign, the father, with the help of the girl's 
nurse, devises a plan whereby the youthful pair may be thrown 
together and fall in love of their own accord. Then by seeming 
to comply with the King's command he hopes to force Malati and 
Madhava into a marriage without his consent. In this way he 
will be blameless in the King's eyes. 

As Malati's nurse, who is a Buddhist priestess, is also Ma- 
dhava 's preceptress, this plan is comparatively easy. Madhava 
is sent frequently on errands past Malati's home. They see 
each other and the attraction is mutual, but each is ignorant of 
the state of the other's feelings. Malati paints a picture of the 
youth to console herself. Her foster sister, who is in the scheme 
of the father and nurse, manages to have the picture shown to 
Madhava by his servant. He cannot doubt the reason for 
Malati's making the portrait and is easily persuaded by his 
friend to paint one of her. When a maid comes to demand the 
return of the picture made by Malati, the one Madhava has just 
painted is given her instead. She takes this to her mistress and 
the understanding is complete. The trials do not end here but 
the portraits have served to assure the lovers that their love is 
mutual. 

Even in the Uttara-rama-carita 6 where, at first thought, we 
should scarcely expect it, we find painting used, quite differently, 
it is true, but still in a definite way as a device. It is through 
seeing the experiences of Eama and herself portrayed upon the 
walls of the garden, that Sita becomes filled with longing to 
wander in the forest and bathe in the Ganges. Thus, through 
this journey to satisfy her longing, her exile is easily accom- 
plished. 

5 Tr. H. H. Wilson, vol. 2, 3d ed., pp. 17-32. Ed. Mangesh Bamakrishna 
Telang (1892), pp. 17-48, 57-9. 
• Tr. H. H. Wilson, vol. 1, 3d ed., pp. 295-306. 
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In the Viddha-salabharijika 7 of Bajasekhara the King sees a 
beautiful maiden in a dream, or rather sees her in his apartment 
and thinks he is dreaming. The next morning, to calm his mind 
distracted by the vividness of the supposed dream, the Vidu- 
shaka takes him to the picture gallery. There he sees two por- 
traits and a statue of the maiden he beheld the night before. 
He believes now that the dream-maiden is real, and sets about to 
find her. 

The three plays, Vikramorvasi, Mrcchakatika and Karpiira- 
mafijari have each a mention of a portrait, but they are not used 
as a dramatic device. 

In Vikramorvasi 8 the Vidushaka suggests to the King that he 
paint a portrait of the nymph, but the King replies that it would 
do no good as his eyes are so filled with tears that he could not 
see it. 

At the beginning of Act 2 of the Mrcchakatika 8 Vasantasena 
is discovered painting a picture of Carudatta; at the beginning 
of Act 4 she is discovered gazing upon it, but it is not used to 
develop the plot. 

In Act 2 of Karpuramafijari 10 the King states that he cannot 
paint a picture without the heroine appearing upon it. 

I have used the word painting rather broadly, as the work was 
not always done with brushes and wet paints, but sometimes 
with pieces of colored earth or a colored drawing pencil. But 
the verb likh is used when either a brush or pencil is employed 
for putting on the colors. 

' Tr. Gray, JAOS vol. 27, pp. 22-24. 

8 Tr. and ed. Keshav Balkrishna Paranjpe (1898), pp. 36-7. 
•Tr. Arthur Williams Ryder, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 9, pp. 27 
and 57. 
10 Tr. Konow and Lanman, HOS vol. 4, p. 244. 



